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Higher Education Activities 


NOTABLE feature of the recent development of 

the services provided by the Office of Education 
has been the expansion of its activities in higher 
education. The following brief report has been 
prepared for the information of those who wish to 
know about these activities. 


Basis for the Higher Education Services 


The Office of Education was created by an act of 
Congress in 1867 to collect such facts and statistics 
as would show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion, to diffuse such information as would aid the 
people in establishing and maintaining efficient 
school systems, “and otherwise promote the cause 
of education.” Thus the primary object of the 
Congress in creating the Office was to establish a 
service agency for education. This object continues 
to be very prominent in the activities of the Office. 
Since 1867, particularly in recent years, the responsi- 
bilities of the Office have been materially increased 
to include the administration of Federal educational 
legislation and the performance of other functions 
as the national interest and ‘security require. 

The higher education functions of the Office of 
Education should be considered in light of the fact 
that higher education in the United States is a huge 
and diversified enterprise. Some 1,900 colleges and 
universities, about one-third under public control 
_and about two-thirds under private control, serve 
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the Nation. They instruct more than 3% million 
students, carry on extensive research, and perform 
numerous other services which promote the welfare 
of the people, increase the stability and strength of 
the Nation, and assist the people of many other 
lands to develop their educational systems and 
institutions. 

To a large extent the institutions are self-govern- 
ing; the boards of trustees, the administrative 
officers, and the faculties determine almost entirely 
the nature and quality of the services which the 
colleges and universities perform. Although the 
control and management of this enterprise are 
widely diffused, the Nation as a whole has a large 
and increasing concern with it, partly because many 
of its problems are nationwide in scope and partly 
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because the national welfare requires the services 
which higher education institutions provide. 

To an increasing extent the national interest in 
higher education is reflected in the assistance which 
the Federal Government provides to the States, 
institutions, and organizations which have responsi- 
bility for higher education. This assistance takes 
several forms: (1) Expert consultant and advisory 
service to States, institutions, and organizations 
confronted with problems whose solutions require 
knowledge and experience gained from a nationwide 
view of social and educational trends; (2) studies of 
educational problems on a nationwide scale; (3) 
financial aid for certain types and phases of higher 
education; (4) reports of educational progress 
throughout the Nation; and (5) studies of education 
in foreign lands and educational exchange with 
foreign countries. 


Organization of the Office of Education 
The Office of Education is organized in (1) the 


office of the Commissioner, which includes three 
branches, and (2) six divisions, each headed by a 
director, who is also an Assistant Commissioner. 
The divisions are: Higher Education, International 
Education, School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, State and Local School Systems, Statistics 
and Research Services, and Vocational Education. 
The higher education activities are centered in the 
Division of Higher Education, but some of the work 
of the Division of International Education and the 
Division of Statistics and Research also is in the 
field of higher education. 

The Division of Higher Education is organized in 
three branches, each headed by a director. The 
College and University Administration Branch is 
concerned with problems of the external and internal 
organization and administration of the higher institu- 
tions, faculties, students and student services, 
physical facilities, and financial support. The 
Higher Education Programs Branch deals with 
instructional and curricular matters in the liberal 
arts and sciences, graduate sudy, and education for 
various professions. The Financial Aid Branch has 
the responsibility for the administration of the four 
parts of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-864) which relate to higher 
education. 

The following sections set forth some of the main 
activities of the Office in the area of higher education 
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as of 1959. In determining the specific professional 
activities which the staff of the Division of Higher 
Education carries on, it is guided by the current 
needs of American higher education, the require- 
ments for information and assistance in the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the lack of service by other organizations in 
particular areas of need, and the distinctive position 
of the Office of Education which enables it to render 
nationwide services. 


Statutory and Ongoing Responsibilities 


From time to time statutory responsibilities have 
been assigned to the Division of Higher Education. 
They are: Administration of Federal funds for 
instruction in the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, now amounting to $5,051,500 a year; annual 
inspection of Howard University, to which the 
Congress annually appropriates about $4 million for 
maintenance and operation and additional sums for 
capital expenditures; advisory service to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency on applications for 
college housing loans; preparation of a list of nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agencies and associations 
which the Commissioner of Education “determines 
to be reliable authority as to the quality of training 
offered by an educational institution”; recom- 
mendations to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service on the approval of schools that foreigners on 
student visas may attend; cooperation with the 
Veterans’ Administration in relationship with State 
approving agencies for veterans’ education; and 
administration of the higher education provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The Division of Higher Education performs a 
number of other continuing functions, including: (1) 
Preparation of the monthly periodical, Higher 
Education, from September through May; (2) 
preparation of the annual Education Directory, Part 
3, Higher Education, which includes data from more 
than 1,900 colleges and universities; (3) authentica- 
tion of academic credentials earned by foreign 
students in American institutions of higher learning; 
(4) preparation of reports and testimony on proposed 
legislation relating to higher education; (5) assistance 
in international education programs, such as counsel- 
ing foreign education visitors, assistance in recruiting 
personnel for foreign programs, and participation in 
committees and conferences relating to international 
education programs affecting higher institutions. 
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The Division also replies to a large volume of 
inquiries from persons in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, Members of Congress, 
State officials, officials of educational institutions 
and associations, and the general public. 


Consultant Services 


The consultant services to higher education, which 
are rendered daily, are numerous and varied. 
Specialists in the Division assist State legislative and 
gubernatorial commissions in their studies of higher 
education, usually by way of helping them organize 
their work as well as assisting them in interpreting 
the findings and preparing the recommendations. 
For example, recently staff members have assisted 
the Commission To Study Higher Education in 
Rhode Island, consulted with the Commission on 
Junior Colleges in Massachusetts, and advised 
communities in South Carolina and Tennessee on the 
establishment of junior colleges. Similar services 
have been provided in Colorado and Florida. 

Division staff members cooperate with higher 
education associations by participating in the work 
of their committees, assisting in organizing conven- 
tion programs, and appearing on their programs. Ex- 
amples of such associations are the Association for 
Higher Education, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the American Council on Education, the 
regional associations of college and university 
business officers, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars & Admissions Officers, the Association for 
Teacher Education, the American Association of 
Dental Schools, the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, and the three regional education 
boards. 

Numerous individuals and groups, including 
representatives of citizens’ organizations, come to the 
Division of Higher Education for information and 
advisory service on all kinds of higher education prob- 
lems. A very recent example is a visit from a group 
of citizens who came to discuss the advisability of 
establishing a new privately controlled college. 
Representatives of colleges and universities frequent- 
ly call on the Division for help with their particular 
problems. Other Government agencies also fre- 
quently use the services of the Division. Many 
foreign educators come to learn about the organiza- 
tion, management, and support of higher education 
in the United States. 
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Higher Education Surveys 


A special type of Office consultant service is that 
rendered through educational surveys. As early as 
1912 the Office began to make modern-type educa- 
tional surveys, and it has continued this service to 
higher education with more or less frequency, de- 
pending on the staff available in the Division of 
Higher Education. Such service is performed only 
on request of duly constituted authorities. Owing 
to the limited resources of the Division, it is not 
possible to respond favorably to all requests for 
survey services. 

In some instances, staff members of the Division 
make the surveys; in others, outside experts supple- 
ment the Division staff. The Division has recently 
completed surveys of higher education in Arizona and 
in North Dakota. Presently it is studying the 
higher education needs and resources in the Tide- 
water region of Virginia. It has completed a state- 
wide survey of the junior college needs in New 
Mexico, and a staff member has made a study of the 
junior colleges in Michigan as a part of a statewide 
survey of higher education. 


Study and Research Projects 


A number of study and research projects in 
higher education have recently been completed or 
are currently underway. ‘These studies are made 
for several purposes, among them: (1) They provide 
the public and those who are in charge of higher 
education with useful information, and (2) they 
provide Office specialists with the knowledge and 
insights that enable them to render effective con- 
sultant services. These reports also help specialists 
in higher education outside the Office to carry on 
their research and consultant activities. 

In making the studies, the Division employs 
various means to obtain the information, among 
which are questionnaries, documents, interviews, 
and conferences. Most of the information collected 
from institutions is obtained through questionnaires. 
Responses to questionnaires from the Division are 
excellent and are continually improving. The 
questionnaires sent out by the Office place a con- 
siderable burden on the colleges and universities, 
but it may be observed here that they reduce materi- 
ally the need for other organizations to send out 
questionnaires—a fact that is recognized by many 
of the institutions. In the designing of question- 
naires, the Office has the assistance of representa- 
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tives of higher education associations. For the 
cooperation of the institutions and associations in 
supplying data and other types of information, the 
Office is most grateful. Some of the study and 
research projects are described below. 

Administration and financial support.—A group 
of the study and research projects relates to the 
administrative and financial aspects of higher edu- 
cation. One of these is the compilation of an annual 
report on State legislation on higher education, the 
second of which has recently been published as an 
Office circular under the title, Survey of State Legisla- 
tion Relating to Higher Education, July 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1958. This annual review of legislation 
provides information that may be useful in planning 
future programs and budgets in higher education. 

The Division of Higher Education is now making 
a study of the State structure of higher education. 
It will document in particular the extent to which 
interinstitutional coordination is vested in State 
boards. More than 200 State boards have respon- 
sibility for public institutions of higher education, 
including junior colleges. Some information on 
about half of these boards was presented in Higher 
Education in the Forty-Eight States, published by the 
Council of State Governments in 1952. 

Perpetual endowments constitute a source of 
income for a small number of both public and private 
colleges and universities. The Office has recently 
completed an investigation of such holdings in 200 
institutions whose combined endowments amount 
to almost $5 billion, which is about 85 percent of 
all college endowment funds. A brief report of 
findings was published in Higher Education in 
February 1959, and a full report will be issued later. 

The National Federation of College & University 
Business Officers Associations in 1955 requested the 
Office of Education to collect, assemble, and dis- 
tribute educational business management statistics 
on an annual basis. Administrative officers desired 
normative data that would be useful for planning 
and management purposes. ‘The second of the 
annual reports, titled Higher Education Planning 
and Management Data, 1958-59, is now in press. 
It includes data from 1,015 institutions on (1) 
salaries paid to administrative personnel, deans, 
and faculty; (2) institutional charges for tuition 
and fees; and (3) room and board rates at the insti- 
tutions. A large percentage of college adminis- 
trators have recently indicated that the report for 
the year 1957-58 was of material assistance to them. 
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In response to a demand for objective manageable 
devices to aid in determining the likelihood of 
success in founding new 2-year colleges, the Division 
is developing criteria for the establishment of junior 
colleges. The project is based on the experience in 
all States that have junior colleges. It is bringing 
together the different criteria that have been used 
in approving new institutions and analyzing partic- 
ularly the criteria that are common to most of the 
States such as those of minimum enrollment require- 
ments, assurance of basic support patterns, and the 
guarantee of acceptance of programs by employers 
and by existing institutions. 

College and university facilities —There is increas- 
ing demand for comprehensive data on the college 
and university physical facilities of the Nation. Such 
information is useful as a basis for understanding the 
extent of the need for additional facilities, for plan- 
ning to meet the need, and for possible use of the 
facilities in a national emergency. For these reasons 
the Office is making a comprehensive survey of these 
facilities. 

The first of five related reports on the survey has 
been published as College and University Facilities 
Survey, Part I, Cost and Financing of College and 
University Buildings, 1951-55. The other four 
reports now planned are: (1) Planning for college and 
university physical plant expansion, 1956-70, which 
will include data on estimated costs, number and 
functional uses of buildings, and proposed methods 
of financing the construction; (2) a permanent in- 
ventory of college and university physical facilities, 
building-by-building; (3) building needs of colleges 
and universities; and (4) physical facilities for new 
colleges and universities that are planned. 

Two earlier studies on physical facilities in the 
colleges and universities led to a demand for the more 
comprehensive study now in progress. The first, 
reported in College Building Needs, was undertaken 
in 1947 jointly by the Federal Works Agency and the 
Office of Education to facilitate making the best 
possible distribution of war-surplus buildings and 
equipment to colleges and universities. The second, 
which provided an inventory of physical facilities 
and human resources in colleges and universities, 
was made by the Office of Education at the request 
of the National Security Resources Board following 
the opening of hostilities in Korea. The purpose 
was to provide information to the several Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with available facilities in 
the institutions of higher education. No report was 
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published. The uses to which these surveys were 
put demonstrated a need for the current and more 
comprehensive survey undertaken in the spring of 
1956. 

A study is being planned of policies and activities 
followed in campus planning. It will be based on 
individual cases and will deal with such situations 
as moving from one campus, which is being aban- 
doned, to a new campus; with the development of 
a new campus for a new institution; with an extensive 
expansion of a campus; with the redevelopment of 
a campus; and with the development of a branch 
campus. 

Instructional staffs —Colleges and universities are 
greatly concerned about the growing shortages of 
well-prepared college teachers. Some of the work of 
the Division of Higher Education is related to this 
situation. A study was made in 1958 of certain 
personnel and instructional practices used and the 
extent to which they were related to faculty short- 
ages. A preliminary report was printed in Higher 
Education in November 1958. A bulletin to be 
published in the near future will report the findings 
in detail. 

A projection is now being made of the need for 
instructional staffs in institutions of higher education 
to 1970. The probable supply is being assessed 
through a projection of degrees granted over the 
same period by the colleges and universities, and 
estimates are being made of the probable costs of 
maintaining the staffs. 

Students.—Several projects are related to students. 
Since 1931 the Office has issued four compilations of 
scholarships and fellowships available to students in 
institutions of higher education in the United States; 
the most recent one was published in 1957 under 
two titles, Financial Aid for College Students: Under- 
graduate and Financial Aid for College Students: 
Graduate. In the same year it also published a list 
of useful materials on the subject titled, Scholarships 
and Fellowships: A Selected Bibliography. A report 
is in preparation on the resources of student aid and 
their utilization, including scholarships, fellowships, 
loans, and employment. Planned for the near future 
is a study of State scholarship and loan programs, 
through which about $25 million a year is now 
provided by 41 States. It will also describe State- 
guaranteed student-loan programs. 

The costs to students of obtaining a college educa- 
tion were reported in 1957 under the title Costs of 
Attending College. Data were obtained from a 
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sample of 15,316 students in 110 colleges in 41 States. 
The study included both the student expenditures 
and the principal sources of student incomes. 

In 1953 the Office initiated a study of the retention, 
transfer, and withdrawal of undergraduate students 
in a representative group of colleges and universities. 
Data were obtained on approximately 13,700 men 
and women who enrolled in 147 institutions in the 
fall of 1950. This extensive study was reported in 
1958 under the title Retention and Withdrawal of 
College Students. The study was extended in 1957, in 
a new project on application, admission, registration, 
and persistence in college, a study in depth carried 
on cooperatively by the Office and 20 colleges and 
universities. It is: (1) studying the factors in the 
failure of students to register after they have been 
admitted; (2) examining the influence of financial 
factors in the decision to enter, or not to enter, a 
college to which the student has been admitted; and 
(3) appraising the effect on student persistence in 
college of institutional policies on scholarships, loans, 
work opportunities, and other forms of student aid. 

Higher education programs.—The Office engages in 
studies relating to the programs of higher education 
institutions, but this aspect of its work has had a 
rather limited development. Present plans contem- 
plate more extensive study of these programs. 

A study reported in 1959, Social Science Require- 
ments for Bachelor’s Degrees, assembled information 
from 319 colleges and universities on the social 
science courses that students may take to satisfy 
graduation requirements. The findings of another 
study, “Degree Programs in General Social Science,” 
were published in Higher Education, April 1959. 

A pilot study of trends in engineering education, 
1949-59, is underway. This study of the changes in 
admission requirements, curriculums, and laboratory 
facilities will be extended later to cover all institu- 
tions that grant degrees in engineering. 

The Office is initiating a series of comprehensive 
studies of curriculum trends in teacher education 
with respect particularly to classroom teachers. 
The first study is on fifth-year programs for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, including 
advanced study for college graduates who want to 
prepare for teaching, advanced study for qualified 
teachers who want to continue their study of edu- 
cation, and advanced study in subject matter fields. 
Such programs have grown markedly in the last few 
years, but there is a lack of information on them 
because they have been developed locally to satisfy 
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ocal needs and pressures. The second study will 
be on the 4-year undergraduate programs that pre- 
pare for classroom teaching. Each study will be 
in two parts:'a nationwide survey of practice, to 
be followed by a detailed study of representative 
programs. 

From time to time the Division revises a bulletin 
on teaching as a career as a service to young people 
who are considering whether to prepare for teaching. 
The most recent edition was published in 1955; a 
new edition is now at the printer’s. 

Although the Office of Education does not accredit 
colleges and universities, it has for years been inter- 
ested in accreditation. Since 1917 it has published 
quadrennially Accredited Higher Institutions, a com- 
pilation of the lists of institutions approved by the 
various accrediting agencies. In its annual Educa- 
tion Directory: Part 3, Higher Education, the Office 
indicates the regional and professional accreditation, 
if any, of the institutions listed. Accreditation in 
Higher Education, published in 1959, reports the 
principal facts about the nature, purposes, and proc- 
esses of accreditation in higher education. 

A number of other study projects related to the 
instructional aspects of higher education are being 
initiated, among them surveys and studies of mathe- 
matics programs in degree-granting institutions, 
undergraduate programs in the humanities, general 
education trends in organized occupational programs, 
employment opportunities for graduates of colleges 
of agriculture, education for public administration, 
summer-session programs, and graduate education. 

Cooperative research.—In addition to carrying on 
the study and research projects such as those de- 
scribed above, the Division of Higher Education re- 
views all cooperative research projects proposed in 
the field of higher education before they are sub- 
mitted to an advisory committee which recommends 
to the Commissioner of Education. Members of the 
staff working with various national groups help to 
identify and stimulate research in areas of particular 
need. Administrative responsibility for the coop- 
erative research program rests in the Division of 
Statistics and Research Services. 


Office-wide Studies and Reports 


Occasionally the Division of Higher Education 
participates in Office-wide studies dealing with 
national goals of education, legislation, and reports 
and position papers required for international 
meetings. At times, task forces consisting of mem- 
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bers of several divisions prepare the reports. Cur- 
rently seven such reports which include higher edu- 
cation are in preparation. Much of this activity 
relates to proposed legislation and bears directly or 
indirectly on the final form of such measures as the 


National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Clearinghouse of Institutional Research Studies 


A large number of colleges and universities make 
studies and conduct research on their institutional 
problems. In many institutions such work is car- 
ried on by faculty committees as occasion may 
require, but some institutions make special arrange- 
ments by establishing bureaus of educational 
research. Frequently the studies and research proj- 
ects become the basis of excellent reports. A few of 
these reports are published, but the majority are 
duplicated in limited quantities and are not sent 
outside the institutions. 

As a means of making these reports more widely 
known, the Division of Higher Education in 1958 
instituted a clearinghouse of institutional studies in 
higher education. From time to time it solicits and 
receives from the colleges and universities copies of 
their study and research reports, which it classifies 
and files for reference. The first list has been com- 
piled in the usual bibliographic form and will soon 
be published. Persons desiring to use the reports 
may come to the Office to consult them, or they may 
write to the originating institutions for copies. 


Financial Aid 


Four provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 are in the area of higher education 
and are administered by the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation. These provisions are for loans to students in 
institutions of higher education, for graduate fellow- 
ships and strengthening graduate programs, for 
counseling and guidance training institutes, and 
for language and area centers and language insti- 
tutes. The Division deals direct with the institu- 
tions in administering these provisions. The Fed- 
eral appropriation authorized by the act (but not 
yet made) for the fiscal year 1959-60 for loans is $75 
million; for counseling and guidance training insti- 
tutes, $7,250,000; for area and language centers, $8 
million; and for institutes for training teachers of 
modern foreign languages in elementary and second- 
ary schools, $7,250,000. 

An appropriation is authorized to support 1,000 
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fellowships awarded in 1958-59 and 1,500 fellow- 
ships in 1959-60. 

Loan funds have been sent to 1,201 institutions, 
contracts have been made with 50 institutions for 
guidance and counselor training institutes and with 
4 institutions for language institutes, and 160 fel- 
lowships have been authorized for 48 institutions. 
Contracts for a small number of language and area 
centers will very likely be made in the near future. 
A pending supplemental appropriation, if enacted, 
will materially increase the funds for all of the above- 
named programs for the current fiscal year. 


Statistics of Higher Education 


Statistics on higher education have been published 
by the Office since 1868. Inasmuch as the report- 
ing of statistics to the Office is voluntary on the part 
of the colleges and universities, the reports issued 
by the Office have not always included complete 
coverage. Nevertheless, they constitute the only 
continuous record of the growth of higher education 
in the United States. In recent years the institu- 
tions have come to realize more fully the great sig- 
nificance of adequate data on higher education. 
Moreover, the Office has been devoting increased ef- 
forts to its statistical work. The result of all this is 
seen in the expansion, better coverage, and greater 
accuracy of the statistical reports issued by the 
Office. 

The Statistics Branch of the Division of Statistics 
and Research Services does most of the work on the 
recurring statistics on higher education, including 
the publication of the reports. The Division of 
Higher Education cooperates in determining the 
types of higher education statistics to be collected, 
in designing definitions and questionnaires, and in 
planning the statistical program. 

The recurring statistical reports on higher educa- 
tion now published include the following: (1) 
Opening Fall Enrollment (annual); (2) Earned 
Degrees Conferred (annual); (3) Engineering Enroll- 
ments (fall) and Degrees (preceding year) (annual); 
(4) Organized Occupational Curriculums: Enroll- 
ments and Graduates (annual); (5) Statistics of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (annual); 
(6) Higher Education Planning and Management 
Data (annual); (7) Junior Year Enrollments by 
Major Fields of Science and Mathematics (annual); 
(8) Comprehensive Report on Enrollment (biennial); 
(9) Fall Report on Faculty (biennial); (10) Biennial 
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Survey of Education in the United States—Statistics 
of Higher Education: (a) Faculty, Students, and 
Degrees; (b) Receipts, Expenditures, and Property 
(biennial); (11) College and University Libraries 
(quinquennial); (12) Residence and Migration of 
College Students (decennial). 


International Education Activities 


Numerous activities of the Office of Education in 
the field of international education, which are in the 
province of the Division of International Educa- 
tion, relate to higher education. Among them are 
studies of education, which usually include higher 
education, in foreign countries. A significant ex- 
ample is the study reported in 1957 under the title 
Education in the USSR. The Division each year 
evaluates the academic credentials of from 4,000 to 
5,000 foreign students who plan to attend American 
colleges and universities. This service, which con- 
sists of interpreting education in foreign countries in 
terms of American education, is performed for regis- 
trars, foreign student advisers, and boards of licen- 
sure. The Division also promotes the teaching of 
comparative education in the colleges and uni- 
versities. It has responsibility for planning the 
educational programs of about 1,000 foreign visitors 
each year who come to the United States under 
Government auspices. 


Professional and Administrative Staff, 
Division of Higher Education 


The staff of the Division of Higher Education, 
exclusive of the secretarial staff, with the’ areas of 
service consists of the following: 


Office of the Assistant Commissioner 

Lloyd E. Blauch, Director of the Division and Assistant Com- 

missioner 

Charles P. Dennison, executive assistant 

Theresa B. Wilkins, research assistant 

Marie L. St. Lawrence, administrative assistant 
College and University Administration Branch 

Ernest V. Hollis, Director 

Robert E. Iffert, faculty and student services 

Donald W. Robinson, student services 
Business Administration Section 

W. Robert Bokelman, Chief 

Louis A. D’Amico, business administration 

Leslie F. Robbins, business administration 

John B. Rork, campus planning 

William S. Fuller, physical facilities 

E. Eugene Higgins, physical facilities 

Stanton C. Craigie, research assistant 








Mary B. Fuller, research assistant 
Alice L. Richards, research assistant 


State and Regional Organization Section 
S. V. Martorana, Chief 


Archie R. Ayers, college and university organization 

R. Orin Cornett, college and university organization 

D. Grant Morrison, community-junior colleges 

James C. Messersmith, interinstitutional organization and plane 
ning 

Bernice R. Retzlaff, research assistant 

, research assistant 

Walter C. Eells, consultant 





Higher Education Programs Branch 
Harold A. Haswell, Jr., Director 
Henry H. Armsby, engineering 
Henry S. Brunner, agricultural sciences 
Ken August Brunner, associate degree and related programs 
J. Harold Goldthorpe, student financial assistance 
Winslow R. Hatch, research coordination 
Clarence B. Lindquist, science and mathematics 
Chester L. Neudling, humanities 
Robert Poppendieck, teacher education 
Ward Stewart, business and public administration 
John B. Whitelaw, teacher education 

, graduate education 

Jennings B. Sanders, social sciences 

-, summer sessions and extension work 

Ann B. Bennett, research assistant 

James H. Blessing, research assistant 

Lanora C. Lewis, research assistant 

Richard C. Mattingly, research assistant 

Shirley A. Radcliffe, research assistant 


Financial Aid Branch 


Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Director 
Charles S. White, program management officer 
Gerald W. Elbeis, reports officer 








Counseling and Guidance Institutes Section 
Ralph Bedell, Chief 
C. Harold McCully, counseling and guidance institutes 
A. Ralph Carli, counseling and guidance institutes 


Graduate Fellowship Section 
J. P. Elder, Chief 
John L. Chase, fellowships 


Robert M. Rosenzweig, research assistant 


Language Development Section 
William Riley Parker, Chief 
Kenneth W. Mildenberger, assistant chief 
Milton Crane, language and area centers 
Nelson Brooks, language research 
Peter S. Mousolite, language institutes 
Louise F. Lowe, research assistant 
Frederick H. Hundemer, project analyst 


Student Loan Section 
Peter P. Muirhead, Chief 
Byron Doenges, loan program development officer 


Kendric N. Marshall, student loans officer 
Will Hollingsworth, project analyst 
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USMC Programs for 2-year College Men 


A’ Marine Corps Aviation Cadet program 
(MARCAD) enables a young man with 2 years of 
college to earn a commission as a second lieutenant 
in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve and the Gold 
Wings of a naval aviator, according to Headquarters 
Marine Corps. It is designed to fit the needs of 
college students who desire to go directly into 
Marine Corps aviation. MARCAD candidates must 
have completed a minimum of 2 years in an ac- 
credited college, be between the ages of 18 and 25, 
be unmarried, in sound mental and physical health, 
and temperamentally adapted for flying. 

After acceptance as MARCAD’s, candidates are 
sent directly to the U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for 18 months of flight training. Upon 
graduation from flight school, they become Marine 
Corps officers and are designated as naval aviators 
and assigned duty with an operating squadron in 
one of the three Marine Corps aircraft wings. 

Other Marine Corps officer procurement programs 
for young men are described briefly below: 

(1) The Platoon Leaders Class is for college fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors. Candidates receive 
commissions as second lieutenants in the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve after completing two 6-week training 
periods at Quantico, Va., during college summer 
vacations. They subsequently attend an 8-month 
Basic Officers’ Course, also at Quantico. 

(2) The Platoon Leaders Class, Aviation, is the 
same as (1) except that the officer is sent to 18 
months of flight training after being commissioned 
instead of the 8-month Basic Officers’ Course. 

(3) Officer Candidate Course is for college seniors 
and recent graduates. A continuous 10-week train- 
ing session at Quantico, Va., is required for com- 
missioning, after which assignment is made to an 
8-month Officers’ Basic Course. 

(4) Aviation Officer Candidate Course is the same 
as (3), except that officers are sent to flight school for 
18 months instead of the 8-month Basic Course. 

(5) Women Officer Training Class is for women col- 
lege sophomores, juniors, seniors, and recent gradu- 
ates. ‘Two 6-week training sessions are needed for 
sophomores and juniors to earn a commission 
in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, and one continu- 
ous 12-week training period is required for seniors 
and graduates. 

Applicants can obtain full details on this and other 
Marine Corps officer programs from any Marine 
Corps recruiting office. 
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Policy on Language and Area Centers 


HE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 

GRAM authorized in Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 makes possible, 
among other activities, the establishment and oper- 
ation of language and area centers with Federal 
assistance of up to 50 percent of the costs. On March 
10, 1959, Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, issued the following statement of policy 
concerning the establishment of centers: 

As a basis for the establishment of federally sup- 
ported language and area centers, the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education is required by Section 601 (a) of 
Public Law 85-864 to determine (1) the modern 
foreign languages “needed” by individuals in the 
Federal Government, business and industry, and 
education in the United States (hereinafter “needed 
languages”); and (2) of these languages, which ones 
are not now “readily available” in terms of “adequate 
instruction” (hereinafter “critical languages’’). 


Needed Languages 


Although linguistic needs are to some extent un- 
predictable, and even recognized ones are relative, 
there is clearly a present, continuing need for individ- 
uals trained in the National or “official” languages 
of all the sovereign Nations with which the United 
States has business or diplomatic relations, and also 
in some of the unofficial languages spoken by many 
millions of inhabitants of a foreign country or 
territory. 

Determining the priority of needs, not only in 
Government, business, and industry, but also in 
education in the United States, is another matter. 
Priorities vary with time and circumstances. Never- 
theless, without attempting a complete list, and 
recognizing the necessity for a thorough, continuing 
survey, it seems evident that, among the languages 
now most needed by American citizens, are Arabic, 
Chinese, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 


Critical Languages 


However, federally supported language and area 
centers are to teach “needed languages” which are 
not now “readily available” in terms of “adequate 
instruction.” Pending further study, and despite 
some criticism of current teaching methods and 
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objectives, these criteria would seem to eliminate 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish as languages 
to be taught at the centers to be established. I[n- 
struction in these four languages is widely available. 
Much of it is adequate. Insofar as it is still inade- 
quate to national needs, the remedy lies largely in 
the recognition of those needs by educational admin- 
istrators and by language teachers themselves. 

Determining “adequacy” of instruction is a com- 
plicated matter involving, not merely methods and 
objectives, but also the availability of properly trained 
teachers and the effectiveness and availability of such 
indispensable instructional materials as (1) a basic 
course, with anelementary textbook and tapes for oral 
practice; (2) a reference grammar, based on a sound 
structural analysis of the language; (3) a set of 
graded readers with useful content; and (4) a con- 
temporary dictionary suitable for student use. 

For many of the important languages of the world, 
including a number of “official” languages with many 
millions of speakers, none of these essential instruc- 
tional tools now exists for English-speaking students. 
In other cases, one or two such tools exist, but the 
others are lacking. In still other cases, materials 
exist but the teachers who must use them question 
their reliability and effectiveness. In sum, the 
provisions of Section 602 of Public Law 85-864, 
authorizing the development of specialized teaching 
materials, are indispensable to the implementation 
of section 601, which authorizes the establishment 
of centers. No amount of money spent on the hiring 
of teachers of critical languages can produce “ade- 
quate instruction” that is “readily available” until 
effective instructional materials are first produced. 
The Congress was therefore wise in recognizing 
*“‘research and studies” as a corollary of the establish- 
ment of centers. 

The Office of Education has been helped in its 
initial planning by a quick, preliminary study con- 
ducted, under contract, by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. This survey did not concern 
itself with the important matter of area study pro- 
grams, which must therefore be the subject of later 
surveys. It attempted, instead, to ascertain as 
quickly as possible the /anguage needs of Govern- 
ment, business and industry, and education, and to 
review the current situation, in regard to personnel 
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and instructional materials, in the teaching of all 
the needed languages. The report revealed enough 
alarming facts about our present linguistic deficien- 
cies to make clear the need for a further, more 
thorough survey, to be followed by periodic stock- 
taking of our resources and requirements. 

The national problem of achieving ‘adequate 
instruction” in critical languages will meanwhile, 
therefore, have to be attacked simultaneously on 
several different fronts. It is not simply a matter 
of establishing centers in as many languages (and 
related areas) as funds will permit. Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act is explicitly a con- 
tracting, not a grant-giving program. ‘The imple- 
mentation of sections 601 and 602 will therefore 
develop simultaneously along the following three 
lines, the extent of development in each to be deter- 
mined by the funds appropriated. 

1. For some languages where the evident need is 
for relatively large numbers of trained persons, a 
number of centers for each language must be ex- 
panded and strenghtened or, when necessary, created, 
in order to make adequate instruction more widely 
available. Six languages which, at the outset, will 
be considered as belonging in this category are: 
Arabic (in its chief dialects, and with the modern 
written language stressed); Chinese (in its chief 
dialects, with Mandarin given the highest priority; 
Hindustani (or Hindi-Urdu); Japanese; Portuguese; 
and Russian. Hindustani is the only one of these 
six “critical languages” which is not currently 
taught in at least 20 American colleges and universi- 
ties. Russian is the most widely taught of these, 
but it seems doubtful that the instruction is yet 
adequate io the needs. One reason is the current 
movement to introduce Russian into American 
secondary schools; Russian will therefore figure 
also in the institutes program under title VI. 

Federally supported centers in the six critical 
languages listed above should achieve certain ob- 
jectives at present lacking in the case of all of them. 
Among these goals are (a) intensive courses available 
frequently and at geographically distributed loca- 
tions, (b) the production of several complete sets 
of reliable and effective teaching materials, and (c) 
adequate instruction in related area studies. At 
centers in this category there should also be variety 
in the length of intensive courses, and in the content 
of intermediate and advanced courses, so as to 
provide training for various kinds of assignment and 
at various levels of competence. 
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For reasons explained in the section below, centers 
in this first category will be encouraged to add other 
critical languages which are linguistically related or 
have significance in the area program. 

2. For other languages where the evident need is 
for smaller numbers of trained persons, at least two 
geographically separated centers should be strength- 
ened or, when necessary, created. Needed languages 
which, at the outset, will be considered as belonging 
in this second category fall into two groups: (a) The 
remaining national or “official”? languages of sover- 
eign nations, and (b) a small group of unofficial 
languages spoken by many millions of inhabitants of 
a nation or territory. Examples of the latter group 
are Javanese (spoken by approximately 42 million 
in Indonesia, where the “official” language is 
Indonesian) and several widely used African lan- 
guages such as Hausa (13 million) and Swahili (10 
million). Examples of “official” languages are 
Afrikaans (Union of South Africa), Cambodian 
(Cambodia), Loatian (Laos), Pashto (Afghanistan; 
Pakistan), Singhalese (Ceylon), and Tagalog (Philip- 
pines)—none of which seems to be currently taught 
in any American university—as well as Amharic 
(Ethiopia), Burmese (Burma), Bengali (Pakistan; 
India), Tamil (Ceylon; India), That (Thailand), and 
others taught at only a few institutions. 

With the present uncertainty about the extent of 
financial support to be provided by the Congress, 
the most efficient way of coping with the 40 to 50 
“needed languages” in this category is not yet clear. 
Ideally, for each there should be at least annual 
availability of intensive courses (with provision for 
language-and-area training beyond the basic course), 
continuing to intermediate and advanced study. 
Ideally, for each there should also be at least two 
geographically separated centers in language and 
area, for the training of experts and teachers, for 
research, and for the preparation (in a number of 
instances) of a complete set of basic instructional 
materials. 

Further study should enable us to proceed wisely 
with available funds by establishing priorities within 
this category. For some of these languages it may 
also prove most efficient to have a single major 
center for advanced, intensive training and the 
education of experts, and several “minor” centers 
offering only the basic course in the language. 
Moreover, it seems probable that many of the 
languages in this category can be taught along with 
other languages of a common geographical area or 
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culture, or with languages of the same linguistic 
family. Thus, a federally supported center in Near 
Eastern languages and area might offer intensive 
instruction, not only in Arabic but also in Turkish, 
Kurdish, Berber, Pashto, Persian, and modern 
Hebrew. 

3. For still other languages where the evident need 
is for even smaller numbers of trained persons, but 
where the need may someday be greater and urgent, 
we should look now to the strengthening of, or, as 
will be necessary in most cases, the creation of our 
linguistic resources. The languages in this category 
fall into two groups, depending on funds available. 

For some of them there should be at least one 
center in the language and area (or involving the 
language among others in its area program), offering 
at least bienntally an intensive course, and with re- 
sources to guarantee greater frequency in an emer- 
gency. Such a center should also prepare basic in- 
structional materials as needed. Examples of 
languages in this group are Azerbaijani (U.S.S.R.), 
Ilocano and Visayan (Philippines), Quechuan (Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Peru), Yoruba (western Africa), 
Tibetan, Mongolian, and a number of languages of 
India, such as Gujerati, Kanarese, Malayalam, and 
Nepali. Only a few of the languages in this group 
are now taught in any American university. 

Also depending upon funds available, for other 
languages there is need, not so much for a center in 
the sense hitherto used, but rather for a center of 
basic research, leading to preparation of instructional 
materials which might be required in an emergency. 
Presumably an important factor in the establish- 
ment of such a center would be standby availability 
of personnel for teaching. Examples of languages in 
this group are Twi-Fant: (west Africa), the Berber 
dialects (north Africa), Byelorussian and Georgian 
(U.S.S.R.), Kashmiri and Oriya (India), and many 


others not now taught in any American university. 


* * Ba t * 


At least 50 languages, each spoken by more than 
2 million people (14 of them spoken by between 10 
and 42 million), are not now taught in any American 
institution of higher education. It may seem im- 
practical to try to teach (or get ready to teach) all 
of them in addition to improving instruction in 
those already taught. But the real question, in 
view of the rush of events and the contracting of time 
and space, is whether the United States can afford 
not to make the attempt. 
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Summer Ceunealine and Guidance 
Training Institutes 


Lawrence G. Dertuicx, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, has completed preliminary agreements 
to contract with 50 institutions of higher education 
for their operation of federally financed counseling 
and guidance training institutes during the summer 
of 1959. Federal funds for the institutes are pro- 
vided under Title V (Part B) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864, 85th 
Cong.). ” 

The full cost of operating an institute will be borne 
by the Federal Government. An enrollee who is 
engaged in or is preparing to engage in counseling 
and guidance in a public secondary school is eligible 
to apply for a stipend of $75 a week during his 
attendance, plus $15 a week for each dependent. 
The act does not provide for the payment of stipends 
to enrollees from private nonprofit secondary schools. 
Except for the stipend, enrollees from private non- 
profit secondary schools participate in an institute 
on the same basis as enrollees from public secondary 
schools. 

The purpose of the institutes is to assist in training 
the professional persons who perform counseling and 
guidance functions in secondary schools. The pro- 
grams of the institutes will focus, generally, on one 
or more topics or problems related to the identifica- 
tion of able students and to encouraging them to 
continue their education beyond the high school. 

All of the institutions sponsoring institutes have 
announced that the programs of instruction will be 
acceptable, in accordance with usual practice, for 
academic credit. A student should apply for 
admission to the institution of his choice. Each 
institution will select enrollees in accordance with 
the general provisions of the law and its contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education. 

Following is a list of institutions conducting 
counseling and guidance training institutes and the 
directors designated by the institutions. 


Director 


_. Sandford S. Davis. 
eS Paul I. Clifford. 


Institution 


Arizona State University - 
Atlanta University_-_ __- 


Boston University - ---.-.-------- _. Dugald S. Arbuckle. 

College of the City of New York._.-- Dorothy Davis Sebald. 

George Washington University - - - --- Mitchell Dreese. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- Emory G. Kennedy. 
burg. 


Loyola University, Chicago _ _- _ Robert C. Nicolay. 
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Director 


Louisiana State University and Agri- Russell E. Helmick. 
cultural and Mechanical College. 


Institution 


Marquette University__....-------- Edward J. McCall. 
Darehal Oolieee........ ...-.-<---+.-- Clarke F. Hess. 
Michigan State University---------- Walter F. Johnson. 
Montana State University ---------- Robert E. Gorman. 
New York University_-_.---------- Milton Schwebel. 
North Carolina State College__-___-- Roy N. Anderson. 
Northwestern University ----.------ Frank S. Endicott. 
Ohio State University_....-.-.----- Herman J. Peters. 


Oklahoma State University of Agri- Harry K. Brobst. 
culture and Applied Science. 

Oregon State System of Higher Educa- Daniel W. Fullmer. 
tion. 


Pennsylvania State University_--_---- George R. Hudson. 
Purdue University. .........----.-- Lee E. Isaacson. 
Rutgers, The State University....... C. Winfield Scott. 
State College of Washington---_-_---- Zeno B. Katterle. 
State University of lowa_........... Kenneth B. Hoyt. 
Syracuse University.......-.------- W. J. Dipboye. 
Temple University........-.------- Roy B. Hackman. 
Texas Technological College___._--- - Aldrena Beatrix Cobb. 
University of Alabama- ----- Shh cee Ralph M. Roberts. 


Instituton Director 
University of California, Berkeley_... Clifford P. Froehlich. 
University of Connecticut..:...-.--.- Edward A. Wicas. 
University of Delaware______.-__--- Wilfred A. Pemberton. 
University of Denver_........------ Harry R. Moore. 
University of Florida_..._.....----- Ted Landsman. 
University of Houston.._....------- Frank L. Stovall. 
University of Illinois......-.......- Fred C. Proff. 
University of Kansas............... E. Gordon Collister. 
University of Kentucky... -.....--- Marion R. Trabue. 
University of Maryland.-_..------- Richard H. Byrne. 
University of Minnesota_--_.------- Willis E. Dugan. 
University of Missouri.....-.------- John L. Ferguson. 
University of North Dakota_........ Paul F. Munger. 
University of Pittsburgh...2.....--- John Geise. 
University of Puerto Rico..-........ Augusto Bobonis 
University of South Carolina___.--.- William W. Savage. 
University of Southern California... Earl F. Carnes. 
University of Tennessee_._..-.-_--- Lawrence M. DeRidder. 
University of Tezat..2..6.--2scccc Royal E. Embree. 
University of Toledo............--- Robert Gibson. 
eg hh Phelon J. Malouf. 
University of Wyoming.-........--- Lyle L. Miller. 


Wayne State University, Detroit..._. William Evraiff. 





Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education 


Resolutions Adopted 


The 14th National Conference on Higher Education of the Association for Higher Education was held at 
Chicago, March 1-4, 1959. The resolutions on higher education adopted by the conference are quoted below. 


Higher Education and National Defense.—The 
14th National Conference on Higher Education 
recognizes that colleges and universities must and 
will continue to respond to the necessity of main- 
taining and increasing the intellectual strength and 
broad competence required for national survival. 
The Federal Government, in executing its re- 
sponsibilities for defense, must recognize that endur- 
ing strength is built from many talents, and that 
we must be prepared to engage in a conflict of ideas 
as well as a competition for technical supremacy. 

The National Defense Education Act.—(A) The 
14th National Conference on Higher Education 
commends the Congress of the United States for its 
action in passing the National Defense Education 
Act and urgently recommends that the Congress 
appropriate the funds authorized by the act, and 
adequate funds for its administration by the Office 
of Education. We also commend the Office of 
Education for its efforts under adverse circumstances 
to implement this act. | 
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(B) We recommend that the forgiveness provisions 
of title II of the National Defense Education Act be 
extended to those recipients of loans who later teach 
in any institution of higher learning as defined in 
section 103 of this act. 

(C) The 14th National Conference on Higher 
Education opposes the requirement of an affidavit 
disclaiming belief or membership in subversive 
organizations on the part of individuals receiving 
payments or loans, because we believe in equality 
of treatment with respect to Federal assistance and 
object to the singling out of students receiving this 
aid as a special group to demand expressions of 
loyalty from them. We, therefore, recommend 
amendment of section 1001(f) of the National 
Defense Education Act so as to remove this re- 
quirement. 

The College Housing Loan Program.—We commend 
the Senate of the United States for acting promptly 
to increase the funds available for Federal college 
housing loans and for extending the program to 
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include loans for construction of academic facilities. 
The 14th National Conference on Higher Education 
urges the Congress to adopt this legislation so that 
higher institutions may have the benefit of low-cost 
loans for construction. The conference further 
urges that the professional services of the U.S. 
Office of Education be more directly involved than 
at present in the administration of the college 
construction loan program. 

ROTC Facilities —The 14th National Conference 
on Higher Education urges the Congress to establish 
a program of Federal participation in meeting 
construction and maintenance costs of physical plant 
facilities used for ROTC programs. 


Financial Assistance to Talented Youth—The 14th 
National Conference on Higher Education calls 
attention to the continued need to provide financial 
assistance for talented students. It firmly believes 
that the Federal and State governments as well as 
private agencies can and must provide additional 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid and loan 
assistance so that those with ability but with limited 
financial means may secure a higher education. 
Such assistance should be available to those entering 
any field of study. Furthermore, the size of the 
stipend should be related to the individual’s financial 
need. 

Recruitment of College Teachers —The 14th Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education recognizes 
the critical need for qualified college teachers now 
and in the years ahead. We encourage colleges and 
universities granting higher degrees to develop 
well-defined programs preparing students for college 
teaching. We encourage the counseling of promising 
students into these programs. We bespeak the 
cooperation of Federal and State governments, as 
well as foundations and other agencies, to provide 
financial and other supports for prospective college 
teachers. 

Experimentation in Higher Education—The 14th 
National Conference on Higher Education commends 
colleges and universities for their experimentation 
in curricula, teaching, student selection, and use of 
facilities. We urge that in order to meet the 
demands they face, colleges and universities experi- 
ment constantly with better ways of achieving their 
objectives, evaluate, act on and publicize their 
results. We also urge that foundations and other 
donors continue and expand their generous aid to 
educational experimentation. 
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Equality of Opportunity in Educational Institu- 
tions.—In keeping with our democratic ideal of equal- 
ity of opportunity, and mindful of the requirements 
of national security and survival, the 14th National 
Conference on Higher Education urges that leaders 
in higher education do all in their power, at the local, 
State, and National levels, to provide equality of 
educational opportunity without discrimination 
because of race, creed, or sex. We commend those 
individuals and agencies whose leadership and 
example have contributed toward the achievement 
of equal educational opportunity by eliminating 
racial segregation in educational institutions. Since 
we believe that the public schools are a bulwark of 
a democratic nation, we deplore the closing of 
public schools as an alternative to complying with 
the decisions of the courts. We urge individuals as 
well as public and private agencies to continue their 
efforts toward the elimination of racial segregation 
from educational institutions and organizations. 

International Educational Development Fund.— 
The 14th National Conference on Higher Education 
commends the idea of an international educational 
development fund, as presented by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey on March 3, 1959, to this conference, 
and urges that educators and other interested 
citizens give serious consideration and support to 
the objectives of his proposal. 





Foreign Scholars Available for College 


Teaching Positions 


THE Conrerence Boarp of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, now has available for distribution the list 
of foreign scholars available for remunerative posi- 
tions in American universities and colleges during 
the academic year 1959-60. This list is prepared 
annually and includes scholars recommended by the 
United States educational commissions and foun- 
dations abroad. Each scholar on the list will be 
eligible for a Government travel grant covering 
costs of round-trip transportation to the United 
States if arrangements are made for a lecturing or 
research appointment. The list may be obtained 
from Miss Elizabeth P. Lam, Executive Associate, 
Conference Board Committee, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Effect of Student-Population Increases on University 


and College Organization 


HIS IS A REPORT on the first phase of an 

inquiry into the effects on the internal structure 
and administration of colleges and universities of 
currently ballooning enrollments. In addition to 
examining the effect of numbers, the study will 
look at related issues and problems, administrative 
and organizational plans designed to accommodate 
expansion of the enrollments, and alternative solu- 
tions being proposed or used. The initial inquiry is 
limited to two States for the period between the 
1953 and 1958 fall enrollments. 


The Study in Three Stages 


The first phase of the study, which deals with 
institutions of higher education in Florida and New 
Jersey, is based on data secured by (1) an analysis 
of college catalogs, (2) reference to such descriptive 
materials as Office of Education bulletins, and (3) 
correspondence with officers of the institutions. 
In the second phase, a questionnaire will be used 
in conjunction with interviews and observations on 
the campuses of selected colleges and universities 
in the two States. The third phase of the project, 
if it is undertaken, will extend the scope to regional 
or national dimensions. 

Changes .in internal organization are viewed in 
the light of differing types of State control of higher 
education. Therefore, the States of Florida and New 
Jersey, representing wide variation in the degree of 
central coordination, were selected for the initial 
stages of the canvass. Florida represents those 
States in which higher education is strongly coordi- 
nated by a central State agency, whereas New Jersey 
is one of the States in which the colleges and uni- 


versities are granted a large degree of self-determi- 
nation. 


Comparative Enrollment Increases 


In each of these States the college population 
increased by approximately 63 percent (table) 
during the period between the fall of 1953 and the 
fall of 1958. Of a total of 63 institutions studied, 


*Specialist for College and University Organization, Division 
of Higher Education. 
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38 are in New Jersey and 25 are in Florida.!. The 
table reveals a shift of 3.6 percent of the total college 
population in New Jersey from public to private 
institutions, and an opposite shift of 5.5 percent 
of the total college population in Florida. 

Differing circumstances of history, religion, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds have given to New 
Jersey a tradition of private education, and to 
Florida one of public education. These circum- 
stances may account in large part for the way in 
which enrollments are distributed among private and 
public colleges in the two States. Another factor in 
the distribution may be the degree of use of junior 
colleges. ‘The junior colleges in Florida are carrying 
twice as large a percentage (13.7) of the total State 
college population as are the junior colleges in New 
Jersey (6.1). The degree of influence, if any, exerted 
on enrollment shifts in Florida because of that State’s 
central coordination Agency cannot be directly in- 
ferred. 

Private, non-church-related colleges in New Jersey 
increased their enrollment 104.0 percent, whereas the 
corresponding group of colleges in Florida increased 
theirs by only 45.4 percent. While enrollment in the 
church-related colleges increased substantially in 
each State, they lost in each State approximately 
1.0 percent of the total college population. It may 
also be noted that the private colleges in New Jersey 
and the junior colleges in Florida gained about equal 
proportions (approximately 3.3 percent) of the total 
college population in their respective States, demon- 
strating again the different paths developments in 
the two States are taking. 


Decreasing Competition for Students 


Another effect of rising enrollments on college or- 
ganization is the decreasing competition among 
institutions for students. Over half of the institu- 
tions reporting initiated more severe admissions re- 
quirements, resulting in a control of rising numbers 
(table). With increasing competition for students, 
institutions tend to become more aggressive in ad- 


1 Education Directory, Part 3, 1958-1959, Higher Education, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Enrollment changes and organizational structure: 5-year trends 























Percent of total Selective admissions Reorganiza- 
State enrollment Percent | Percent in- | practices. Percent of tion of Changes in 
increase crease in institutions faculty and | departments 
Type and number of institutions in administra- committee. | or divisions. 
enroll- tors Percent of | Percent of 
Now 5 years ment More Unchanged | institutions | institutions 
ago severe ~. 
New JERSEY | 
All higher institutions (38) !_____ | 100.0 100.0 63.7 33.6 55.3 44.7 31.5 18.5 
Pepe (uence | RS 48.1 53.5 33.1 100. 0 0 30.0 20.0 
Private (all) (26)... ...... : 5556 51.9 74.4 28. 8 > o, 60.7 32.1 17.9 
Private (non-church related) | 
EE ae ene | 31.5 25.0 104. 0 48.6 72.9 27.1 45.5 27.3 
Private (church related) {17)__- -| 24.0 26.9 46.0 10. 3 17.6 82.4 ys Bh 11.8 
Junior colleges (9)____________- 6.1 4.9 99.6 17.8 55.6 44.4 0 0 
FLoripa | 
All higher institutions (25)_____- | 100.0 100. 0 62.9 45.8 48.0 52.0 40.0 24.0 
1 |), | 59.3 53.8 79.4 45.5 54. 5 45.5 45.5 18.2 
Private (all) (14)____-__-______- 40.7 46. 2 43.7 46.8 42.9 57.1 35.7 28.6 
Private (non-church related) (7)_| 31.6 33.6 45.0 54.4 42.9 57.1 42.9 28.6 
Private (church related) (7)_.._-| 10.7 12.6 38.9 34.7 42.9 57.1 28.6 28.6 
Junior colleges (11) ?..._._____- 13.7 10. 4 115.5 59.2 ain2 72.7 ys PY 0 




















1 Number in (| ) = number of colleges in each category. 
2 Does not include the General College of the University of Florida. 


ministration and multi-purpose in organization. As 
competition for students subsides and State coordi- 
nation of higher education increases, college and 
university administration will very. likely be less 
aggressive and place less emphasis on multi-purpose 
organization. 


Administrative Personnel 


The number of administrative officers in all the 
institutions of the two States was increased by more 
than a third in the period covered (table). Catalog 
listings indicate a shift toward more administrators 
with institution-wide responsibilities and functions. 
This trend is more pronounced in Florida (45.8 per- 
cent), where the emphasis is on public education 
than it is in New Jersey (33.6 percent), where tradi- 
tion favors private education. * 

Although there appears to be a direct relationship 
between increases in enrollment and numbers of ad- 
ministrators, wide variations occur among the dif- 
ferent types of institutions (table). Approximately 
a fifth of the higher institutions did not enlarge their 
administrative staffs in the face of enrollment in- 
creases. Whether this indicates previous administra- 
tive overstaffing or present understaffing is not clear. 
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Selective Administration Practices 


The data from the college catalog analysis (table) 
show that between 1953 and 1958 approximately 
half of the institutions set up more admissions re- 
quirements. Severity of admissions requirements 
and size of enrollments may be expected to vary 
inversely; however, it is difficult to determine from 
the data in the catalogs whether in most instances 
the tougher screening policies held down the numbers 
or whether swelling enrollments caused the instiga- 
tion of more severe admissions practices. 


Summary Statement 


The catalog analysis and the data shown in the: 
table indicate that changes in the structure and 
administration of individual higher institutions are 
taking place in response to enrollment increases. 
Clearer descriptions of the changes will require more 
careful study—a task of the next stage of this in- 
quiry. College catalog data indicate that the trend 
of higher institutions is toward greater complexity 
of organization and more departmentalization. Ad- 
ministratively, however, they show an inclination 
toward greater simplicity through the creation of 
larger units, with lines of authority and responsibility 
more clearly drawn. 
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